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former faculty judges of phenomena, or the appear-
ances of things, and forms generalizations from these:
to the latter it belongs, by direct intuition, to perceive
things, and recognise truths, not cognizable by our
senses. These perceptions are not indeed innate, nor
could ever have been awakened in us without experi-
ence; but they are not copies of it: experience is not
their prototype, it is only the occasion by which they
are irresistibly suggested. The appearances in nature
excite in us, by an inherent law, ideas of those invisible
things which are the causes of the visible appearances,
and on whose laws those appearances depend: and we
then perceive that these things must have pre-existed
to render the appearances possible; just as (to use a
frequent illustration of Coleridge's) we see, before we
know that we have eyes; but when once this is known
to us, we perceive that eyes must have pre-existed to
enable us to see. Among the truths which are thus
known & priori, by occasion of experience, but not
themselves the subjects of experience, Coleridge in-
cludes the fundamental  doctrines  of religion and
morals,   the  principles   of  mathematics,   and   the
ultimate laws even of physical nature; which he con-
tends cannot be proved by experience, though they
must necessarily be consistent with it, and would, if
we knew them perfectly, enable us to account for all
observed facts, and to predict all those which are as
yet unobserved.

It is not necessary to remind any one who concerns
himself with such subjects, that between the partisans
of these two opposite doctrines there reigns a bellum
iwtemeciimm. Neither side is sparing in the imputation
of intellectual and moral obliquity to the perceptions,
and of pernicious consequences to the creed, of its
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